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husbandry supply the cream instead of the curd ; or as 
my friend in learned phrase said, they enrich the cow with 
more of the bulrgaceoust\va.n the caseous matter. If unable 
to produce cheese in sufficient quality or quantity, we can 
yet supply abundantly our own and foreign markets with, 
butter the best in the world. The bounties of Providence 
are various, and every country has its peculiar blessing. 
France has her wine — Italy her oil — England her cheese 
• — Ireland her. beef and her butter ; and as my farm in 
Westmeath supplies ine with my daily 'male, washing, 
and lodging,' I do not envy the Englishman his bread, 
cheese, and ale." There, Mr. Editor, was a sensible fel- 
low, and just the sort of intelligent Irish farmer I would 
like more frequently to meet with. 

In a short time we came in sight, for the first time, of 
one of those red bogs which are so numerous and exten- 
sive in the centre of Ireland, and which, as in a great 
measure linked, though here and there separated by gra- 
vel hills and belts of arable land, form what is called the 
Bog of Allen. That part of it which now came into 
view extends south-westwards the high and fertile Hill of 
Croghan. " Is it not," said I, " a disgrace to the science, 
the skill, the enterprise and' wealth of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that these immense wastes should still pervade our 
island, when a teeming population is calling out for laud 
from whence it can draw. sustenance, and when thousands 
are seeking for settlements in the American forests." To 
this very trite remark the farming gentleman, who seemed 
so well informed as to cheese, replied, by observing, " that 
he had hopes that very shortly there would be some effi- 
cient means brought to bear upon these bogs, so as to 
bring them into productive cultivation ; for," says he, 
"in that very bog we are now directing our attention to, 
a gentleman, Mr. F., either has began, or is about to com- 
mence a system which he saw practised with perfect suecess 
in Chatmoss — the red bog over which the rail-road rims on 
its way from Liverpool to Manchester — there by a judi- 
cious system of drainage, manuring, and cultivation, the 
bog has been brought to produce abundant crops of wheat ; 
and, as I understand, he has contracted with a person 
from Chatmoss, who is himself conversant with the pro- 
cess there used, to bring either the whole, or part of the 
bog now before you, under similar cultivation, at an ex T 
pense not exceeding £5. per acre." " This, indeed," I 
observed, " would be a truly patriotic experiment ; and, if 
successful in bringing a red flow bog- into such productive- 
ness as to grow wheat, he would prove an eminent bene- 
factor to his' country. But, I confess, I have my mis- 
givings as to any success such as may alter the face of one 
great flow bog ; there may be some skirtings of them re- 
claimed ; the black bogs, and such parts of the red as aTe 
so drained and compressed to have passed from their 
spongy, living-, and growing state, may be cultivated; as 
I have seen them before now, but for a deep red bog, 
consisting of upwards .of a thousand acres, plantation 
measure, and which is, in fact,- so wet and loose in its 
centre as to resemble more a mass ,of stirabout or por- 
ridge than any thing else ; ' a crude consistence,' as Mil- 
ton called his Chaos, ' neither sea nor good dry land.' 
This to drain, to compress, to consolidate, will require 
a process carried on perseveringly. through a series of 
years ; and though the work should have a beginning, and 
should be made a great object of national expenditure, 
yet to have fields of corn waving in- the space of one, two, 
or five years, where now the Bittern booms in safety, and 
which now is only productive of bog beans and bog ber- 
ries, is too much to expect, and those who do expect it 
will surely be disappointed.'' "But, sir, though millions 
of acres may not, by any rapid progress;- be brought un- 
der cultivation, yet tile reclaiming- of the skirts and more 
solid parts of these bogs, isa praiseworthy and patriotic at- 
tempt." " Allow me to ask; what is the process- employed 
by those whom Mr. F. intends to employ r" " WHy,.- sir, 
as fax as I can understand, it consists in ■ superficial dtBia>- 
itigi so as t6 allow Hdrses shod' with' bog shoes or wooden 
pattens; to walk on and plough the mosS. In the usirlg 
of moveable vrt>oderi railways tb cart on; gravel; lime, 
and manure^ur bringing the surface to minute fineness, 
by ploughing, harrowing, and by keeping thus that sur- 
face neither too wet nor too dry, (for such a state is essen- 



tial to its productiveness,) and, above all, by manuring; 
what is expected to produce a good crop with farm-yard 
dung." « Well, Sir, I wish the experiment all success ; 
and make no doubt but that, to a limited extent, it will 
turn out satisfactory ; and all I would say, is, that if the 
landlords of Ireland, instead of spending their income 
abroad, despised and scorned as they are by the verv 
people who live upon their folly, would come "home and 
spend what they have to spend, in reclaiming a bog, or 
part of a bog on their estates, I think they would" not 
only be more honoured, but happier men. After all, what 
is it forms the blessing, and what the curse of human life ? 
—occupation — hopeful, legitimate occupation, the bles- 
sing — ennui, mental repose, without an object to fix on, or 
bodily leisure without a work to perform — the curse of 
nobility : this sends them grouping and trooping to the 
gambling table and the race ground. O, give these men 
the desire to improve a bog— procure such a hobby horse 
for them to ride — hit them have this e.icuse, when* urrred 
to go off to Cheltenham, or to Spa, or Ba.eges, ' Oh, I 
have a great red bog to reclaim, and I must be up earlv 
and out late .to mind my work.' Why, sir, such men, 
instead of being the most unhappy, unworthy, shall I say 
cursed men in society, instead of lying heavy as lead up- 
on heaps of down, why, sir, they would prove happy in 
themselves, and useful to others — the uselul working ants 
in social life, instead of the ignamtm pscus, but fruges 
consumere nati, they now are. 

This is a pretty Mr. Toirdhealbhach, you woik up your 
Tour to Connaugh't by twaddling about red bogs and" bad 
landlords. Your pardon, good reader, su; e my lucubra- 
tions are worth ten minutes of your time, or "the fourth 
part of a penny. 

Terence O'Toole. 

CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN THE 
SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

Those who have witnessed the severe exertions of the 
peasantry in the South of Ireland to improve their grounds 
will be sensible of the value of introducing- among them 
the cultivation of* plants which might give them much 
higher returns than they now receive — such for instance 
as the vine. Vineyards have given a gross return of 
many thousand pounds an acre, when high flavoured wine 
was produced. Without being so sanguine as to expect 
to raise wine immediately, the sale of fruit alone might 
produce many times the amount of the ordinary crops in 
the mountains of Cork or Kerry, and that on grounds so 
steep and strong as to be scarcely fit for corn or potatoes, 
especially where the vicinity of water carriage oCers a 
cheap conveyance to market. The gentlemen should in 
troduce the cultivation, of the vine. Grapes have ripened 
in the open air with Mr. Kenny, and afterwards with Mr. 
Tuckey at Bantry. They were of various kinds, and 
were trained on a blackened wall in the open air ; also 
with the late Mrs. Taylor, in the front of her house to the 
east of Bantry ; with Mr. Hutchins, at Ardnagasballj j on 
the terrace, at the bishop's palace in Waterford ; on the 
rocks at Mucniss, as' I was informed many years ago.' In 
the king's garden at Hampton Court, the black Hamburg 
vine bore fruit many years without any assistance from 
fuel. In one year it produaed half a ton of grapes. The 
same kind of vine produced coloured grapes m the Col- 
lege Botanic Garden, Bail's-bridge, this year. _ A gentle- 
man hear Portsmouth made a hogshead of wine of his 
own grapes lately. ... . . : ■-. 

That grapes can be ripened in the South, pf England 
and Ireland need riot be qufestiomed ; the only point to be 
determined is, whether, their ripening- can b4 made so 
certain- as to yield a Safe profif.to hidusfry.' The papers 
mentidn that a single vine niodtfced this year at Kendal 
two thousand and seventy bunches of grapes. Grapes 
ofterr ripen in the neighbourhood of Dublin* on the walk 
■in- the' open-air 1 ; but tHe part of Ireland that I wojild.se- 
lect for the cultivation of grapes is the south of the lite 
running- thrtSugh W&effbrd, Clttrmel, and Tralee. The 
best situations are sheltered Tepessesj opening to thefsputh 
east,' The fittest varieties for Ireland are the Black. 
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Hamburg the Sweet Water, and the Miller grape : 
these, Mr. M'Kav, Curator of the College Botanic Gar- 
den, thinks ean be best depended upon. We may add 
to these, by the recommendation of the gentlemen in the 
employment of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden grape, the Black Lombard}-, 



and the White Muscadine might also be tried. As Paris 
is near the northern boundary of the grape country, the 
varieties prized there deserve'attention, such as the' Ma- 
deline, also the Chaselin and Charpensier. The diffe- 
rence of the climate in the north and south of Ireland is 
much greater than is generally supposed. ■ W. S. 



THE ANCIENT IRISH BULLA. 




The beautiful, unique, and hitherto unpublished speci- 
men of the ancient Irish Bulla or amulet, of which we 
have prefixed engravings of the two sides, was found in 
the Bog of Allen nearly a century ago, and is now depo- 
sited in the valuable museum of Irish antiquities of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. It is apparently of solid gold, 
but in reality of lead covered over with a thick plating of 
the finer metal ; and its chased ornaments are exactly 
those found on the golden collars and other Irish orna- 
ments of the most remote antiquity found in Ireland. 
It is hollow to contain the charm, with holes at the top 
for the string to pass through by which it was suspended, 
and its general form is nearly that of a heart. 

The Bulla has not hitherto been noticed by antiquarians 
as being used by the Irish ; but it was probably common 
to all ancient nations from a very remote and unknown 
period, and its general use illustrates a very curious fea- 
ture in the history of the human mind. It was certainly 
worn by the Hindoos, Persians, Phrygians, Egyptians, 
Etruscans and Romans, as well as by the Gauls, Britons, 
and Irish. Among the Romans its use appears to have 
been universal, the common people wearing Bulla? of 
leather, and the children of the nobles Bulla? of gold. 
The able English antiquarian Dr. Whitaker supposes the 
leathern Bullae of the common people to be the most 
ancient, while the great French antiquarian, Montfaucon, 
thinks the golden ones of the nobles to be of prior an- 
tiquity : this question however is of little importance and 
must perhaps ever remain in obscurity. Their use 
among the Romans is derived by their writers from the 
Etruscans. Macrobius iu his Saturnalia (lib. 1, cap, 6.) 
says that Tullus Hostilius having overcome the Hetrus- 
cans instituted at Rome the Curule chair, the Lictors, 
the Toga picta, and Pratexta, which were the ensigns of 
Hetruscan magistrates, for at that time the Prsetexta was 
not given to noblemen's sons, but was a habit of honour 
and distinction, as well as the rest I have just named. 
Afterwards however Tarquinius Priscus, the son of Dema- 
Tatus, a banished Corinthian, called by some Lucumon, 
triumphed over the Sabines ; in which war, as he was 
haranguing the army, he gave an eulogium of his son, 
who at fourteen years of age had killed an enemy with his 
own hands ; and presented him with a Bulla of gold, toge- 
ther with the Pretexta, to show by those marks of honour 
that his valour surpassed his age ! For the Pratexta, was 
an ensign of magistracy, as the Bulla was of triumph, in 




the last of which they also used to enclose amulets by way 
of preservative against envy. And hence came the custom 
of giving the Prsetexta and Bulla to noblemen's sons, or 
as Pliny says, from thence came the custom of giving the 
Golden Bulla to the sons of those that had behaved them 
selves valiantly on horseback. 

Macrobius afterwards relates various opinions concern- 
ing the origin of the Bullae, and adds, that for certain rea- 
sons, the children of Freedmen were allowed to wear the 
Prsetexta, and instead of the golden Bulla a leathern one 
about their necks. " Some are of opinion," continues he, 
" that in the Bulla that was given to their youth, there 
was the form of a Heart, to put them in mind, as often as 
they looked upon it, that it was the heart only that deno- 
minated them truly men, and that the Pratexta was given 
them, to remind them, by the Purple, of the modesty that 
became them of that age." Sertorius, Plutarch tells us, 
gave golden Bulla to the youth of Osca, a town in Spain, 
promising their fathers to make them citizens of Rome. 

The Roman Bulla are found of various forms, some 
round, but frequently in the shape of a heart, which are 
supposed to be of great antiquity. So with other nations ; 
one of this form is seen on the bust of a Parthian king, 
and one of the circular form is found on an Etruscan 
statue of a boy. The Bulla found in the British Barrows 
are sometimes in the form of a cross. 

Among the Romans the Bulla? were not only suspended 
from the necks of young men, but also of horses. " Since 
that time, however," says Montfaucon, " they have been 
converted to other uses. The custom of fixing them to 
public acts and imperial diplomas, appears to be more 
ancient than it has hitherto been thought ; and in my 
Italian diary I have taken notice of a leaden one, which 
without all doubt was hung at a diploma, seeing there is 
a hole bored through it for the string to pass through. It 
represents on one side Marcus Aurelius, and on the other 
Lucius Verus, and appears to me plainly antique, as well 
as to all the virtuosi that have seen it." In this manner 
they were afterwards used exclusively by the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, of whom Pope Sylvester, who nourished in the fourth 
century, is supposed to have been the first, or according 
to Polydore Virgil, Pope Stephen III. about the year 772. 
These papal Bulla, or Bulls, are all of lead, and of the same 
medallic orm, bearing the heads of the saints Peter and 
Paul on one side, and the name of the Pope on the other ; 
and they all have a cavity for a string to pass through them. 



